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A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE MORAVIAN 
MISSION AT BROAD BAY, MAINE. 

1760-1770. 



Among the carpenters .employed in the erection of the 
Single Brethren's House, at Herrnhaag, was Hans 
George Hahn. Leaving there in 1 743, he proceeded to 
Reveilen, in Franken, where he became acquainted with 
some awakened souls, who were under the care of the 
chaplain of the Duke of Cassel, with whom he united. 
Here, too, he was married. After the lapse of a few 
years, the young couple resolved to go to Pennsylvania 
and settle in the vicinity of a Moravian congregation. 
But it so happened, that the vessel on which they sailed 
had her original destination changed to Boston, where 
they landed, and hearing of the German settlement at 
Broad Bay, in the present State of Maine, they pro- 
ceeded thither in a coasting vessel. 

In 1732, Samuel Waldo, who was interested in a large 
tract of land bordering on Broad Bay, sent his son to 
Germany to induce emigration to his estates. To every 
man the promise was made, that 100 acres of land 
would be given and' also assistance to make beginnings. 
By the year 1739, a few families had arrived, but the 
year following larger accessions were made and about 
the date of which this paper treats, it is estimated that 
near one thousand colonists were settled on the tract and 
in its vicinity. During the so-called "Spanish War," 
Waldoboro, for so the principal town of the tract 



was called, was destroyed by the Indians and was not 
rebuilt before i 748 ; .and during the French war, a num- 
ber of the settlers were killed and others taken prisoners 
to Canada. Scarcely had the settlers recovered from 
the effects of these wars, when they were perplexed by 
other troubles, for what was their astonishment to find, 
that the greater number of the deeds they had received 
from Waldo gave them no title to their lands. Some 
purchased their lands anew, and others removed from 
the Province. 

When Brother Hahn arrived at Broad Bay, he found 
a very mixed population, Scotch-Irish and Germans, the 
latter formerly in connection with the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches. A number of these requested him 
to read a sermon to them on Sundays, which he did, 
from Hartmann's Postille. Special meetings for prayer, 
and for expounding the scriptures, as also love-feasts were 
held, and some regulations which he had observed at 
Herrnhaag were introduced. The desire of the people to 
come under the care of the Moravian Church grew daily 
stronger, and finally a letter was written to Brother Seln- 
heim, in Boston, requesting him that the next time a 
clergyman of that church came thither, he should urge him 
to visit them. 

In 1760, the Brethren George Soelle and Samuel Herr, 
who were en route to New Hampshire, called on Brother 
Selnheim, who informed them of the Society at Broad 
Bay, and prevailed upon them to visit there. But finding 
no vessel in port bound thither, they were about to re- 
linquish the plan, when Brother Hahn's wife arrived. A 
few weeks later they returned with her, reaching the set- 
tlement about the middle of August. The day following 
their arrival. Brother Soelle preached twice in Brother 
Hahn's house to good audiences, held a prayer-meeting 
and conversed on religious subjects with many of his 



hearers until late into the night. The members of the 
little Society solicited the two brethren to remain and 
take spiritual care of them, which they, however, were 
unable to do,, but advised them to apply to the Mission 
Board at Bethlehem, for a brother. This they did, but 
the letter fell into the hands of persons inimical to the 
project and it never reached its destination. From 
Broad Bay, Brother Soelle proceeded to Litchfield, 
where he passed the Winter, and Brother Herr returned 
to. Bethlehem. In August of 1762, Brother Soelle re- 
visited the settlement and informed the people that his 
church was willing to serve them with the Gospel, and 
he personally offered to assume spiritual charge over 
them. So great was their appreciation of this offer, that 
it was determined to begin the erection of a meeting- 
house at once. 

Prior to Brother Soelle' s arrival the services of Pastor 
Schaeffer, of New York, had been engaged by some of 
the settlers. He visited them in June and then returned 
home, but failed to go again before November. In 
the meantime seven families began to build the meeting- 
house, and Brother Soelle held public meetings for all 
who desired to attend, and also preached to the English 
settlers at Broad Cove. For the members of the Society 
collected by Brother Hahn, meetings were held in his 
house. 

When Pastor Schaeffer returned in November and 
saw the progress made by Brother Soelle, he at once 
began to circulate scandals against the Moravian Church, 
and stated that it was rumored that Brother Soelle had 
been stoned out of Philadelphia, and that at Newport, 
in Rhode Island, the constable had escorted him without 
the precincts of the town. Of this man Brother Soelle 
writes : " It is true he was no wolf, but rather a wild hog, 
yet I visited him and he affected friendship for me, arid 



even tried to persuade me to become his assistant and 
schoolmaster. I replied, ' I came here to minister to a 
few who had solicited me to come.'" On the 12th of 
December, Brother Soelle held the first service in the 
new meeting-house, a log building 22 x 26 feet, selecting 
for his text, Ephesians 3: 17. A love-feast followed. 
Christmas Day was appropriately celebrated and the last 
day of the year was closed with prayer. A family from 
Boston united with the Society, which now numbered 
eight families. 

"The year 1763," writes Brother Soelle, "began with 
unrest and disquietudes. Some of the settlers objected 
to two clergymen in so small a community, and some 
said they wanted no Herrnhuter; that my hearers should 
join Schaefifer and contribute to his support. Brother 
Hahn became the target of their missiles, yet we kept on 
the even tenor of our way, but it was a time of trouble. 
The fire smouldered under the ashes all Winter and pre- 
parations were made to send me and Brother Hahn on 
shipboard to Boston. To this end, our enemies, in Feb- 
ruary, demanded my pass. In April, the tumult in- 
creased. On May loth. Brother Hahn and I, under 
escort of thirty or forty men, were taken away and held 
as prisoners for a whole day, while our members waited 
for us in the church. In June, our members were de- 
prived of their 'wood meadows,' but they determined to 
suffer all rather than yield freedom of conscience. For 
the balance of the year we had peace, save defamation. 
We again celebrated Christmas and the vigils of New 
Year." 

From Brother Soelle's report for the year 1764, we 
learn that some of his persecutors " became suspicious 
of Schaefifer's walk and conversation, which was in- 
creased by a copy of Christopher Saur's newspaper 
which had been sent to the settlement containing a 



notice from Schaefifer's wife, whom he had deserted.' 
In consequence of this scandal, ten families left him, and 
being Reformed, put themselves under the care of a Re- 
formed school-master. Schaefifer accused Brother Hahn 
of circulating the newspaper, vowed vengeance , and 
had him arrested, because six years ago, before any 
clergyman visited the settlement, he had baptized chil- 
dren During the Winter our meetings were well 

attended and some people requested me to school their 
children; among these, one of our bitterest enemies. 
Eight souls joined the congregation, and I preached for 
the English in the vicinity and they frequented our meet- 
ings. They are unable to fee a clergyman and are glad 
to have me preach. The harvest here is truly great, but 
the laborers are few." 

The following is a list of the members of the Mission 
at the close of the year 1 764 : 

Michael and Catherine Rominger. [Michael Rominger, 
was born in Wurtemberg, 1709; died at Friedland, 
N. C, 1803.] 

John Philip and Catherine Vogler. [John Philip Vog- 
ler, was born in the Palatinate, 1725; died at Bethania, 
N. C, 1790.] 

David and Catherine Rominger. [David Rominger, 
was born in Wurtemburg, 17 16; died at Bethabara, 
N. C. 1777.] 

' Rufus K. Sewall in "Ancient Dominions of Maine" writes of this man : 
" His moral character was clouded, his heart was selfish and destitute of vir- 
tue. A woman of great personal charms, the wife of another, was too pow- 
erful for his virtue, he seduced and eloped with her to this country, abandon- 
ing his own wife in the Fatherland. He gained wealth and fame as a 
physician of both soul and body. Profane, intemperate and extortionate, 
he can be viewed in no other light by the historian than a wolf in sheep's 
clothing who, recognizing his own monstrous double character, was wont to 
excuse and explain and apologize by saying : ' When I have my plack coat 
on, den 1 am a minister, and you must do as t say : but when I have my 
green coat on, den I am a toctor.' " 
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Matthew and Susannah Seitenberger. 

Nicholas and Margaret Orph. 

David and Catherine Holzapfel. 

and Catherine Wagner. 

John Michael and Elizabeth Seitz. [John Michael 
Seitz, was born in Wurtemburg, 1737 ; came to Broad 
Bay, 1759; died at Friedland, N. C, in 181 7.] 

David and Margaret Kerbel. 

John George and Barbara Hahn. 

Adam Schumacher. 

Michael Jung (single). 

Willibaldus and Justina Castner. 

Peter and" Elizabeth Kroehn. [Peter Kroehn was 
born 1722, in Eichfield, Franconia; died 1798, at Fried- 
land, N. C] 

Of the people and their land Brother Soelle has re- 
corded : " They are as poor as church-mice, and the land 
is not rich. Most of the people have been here twelve 
years, five of which they spent in barracks. They all 
have large families : they cannot plow, and if they wish 
to sow rye, they must use the hoe to stir up the soil. 
Their flour they obtain in Boston." The severe Winters 
also operated against them. 

In May of 1767, Brother John Ettwein visited Broad 
Bay and informed Brother Soelle of his recall to Penn- 
sylvania, after a service of five years in the mission. 
When the congregation was informed of this, a petition 
was drawn up and forwarded to the Conference at Beth- 
lehem requesting that Brother Soelle be re-appointed or 
else a substitute be sent to them. Two months later 
Brother Soelle was sent to his late charge, where he 
arrived September 28th and was heartily welcomed. 
Pastor Schaeffer, having withdrawn, Soelle's labors were 
greatly blessed by the Lord. 



During the visitation of Brother Ettwein, he had 
spoken to a number of the members of the mission, of 
the Moravian tract in North Carolina, of its genial climate 
and its fertile soil, and on Brother Soelle's return he 
found a large number of them bent on removing 
thither. Not knowing what to advise, he suggested to 
Brother Hahn to correspond with Brother Ettwein on 
the subject. "We have not forgotten," he wrote," 
" your last visit and what you related about North Caro- 
lina. We came to the thought to go there Our chil- 
dren are going to ruin ; we want to live near a congre- 
gation of Brethren. Dear Brother Ettwein, do provide 
for us ! Write as soon as you can, and tell us how we 
can get to Bethabara." At the same time Brother Soelle 
also wrote : " Our people are determined on going to 
North Carolina. The migration will be difficult, as they 
are all large families ; yet it will be for their good. So 
poor are they that the children wear only shirts. Fool-- 
ishly enough they have published their purpose and now 
others wish to emigrate too." In April of 1768, Brother 
Soelle wrote to Bishop Nathaniel Seidel : " The people 
are still determined to go to North Carolina, and have 
been so since my arrival in September last ;" and in 
August following he wrote from Newport, R. I., tQ Brother 
Ettwein : "As to the emigration, the following five fam- 
ilies have determined to set out this Fall, say in Novem- 
ber, for Wilmington : Schumacher, and five children ; 
Seitz, and three children ; Hahn, and one adopted 
daughter ; David Rominger and wife, (his children are 
grown); and Kroehn, and three children." It was not 
until August 26, 1769, however, that this colony left 
Broad Bay for Boston, from whence they set sail for 
Wilmington. Within a short distance of that port the 
vessel was wrecked, but the passengers and crew were 
saved. After a tedious journey they reached the Wa- 
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chovia tract, and their arrival being entirely unexpected, 
they were kindly taken care of in Salem and Bethabara. 

The remaining five families of the Broad Bay mission, 
also determined to follow their brethren, and under date 
of 5 September, 1770, Brother Soelle (who was to 
accompany them), wrote to Brother Ettwein ; "The 
schooner on which we are to sail, lies in the bay." On 
December 5 th, Brother Soelle wrote from North Caro- 
lina to Bishop Seidel : "After a journey of nine weeks 
we reached Salem on 6 November. The voyage to Wil- 
mington, which occupied fifteen days was a perilous one. 
At Cross Creek [now Fayetteville] a woman of our com- 
pany died, [of yellow fever] leaving seven children. 
Here we laid over three weeks and I preached on three 
Sundays. When within six miles of Salem, we met the 
first brethren, who inquired how I got there, to whom I 
replied, ' the wind brought us !' Our mission at Broad 
Bay is virtually at an end."'' The brethren of this colony 
were : 

Jacob Ried, Michael Rominger, Mechoir Schneider, 
John Philip Vogler and . 

The Broad Bay colonists, not wishing to remain at 
Salem, resolved to commence a settlement of their own. 
A tract in the south-eastern section of the Wachovia 
purchase was selected, where nine lots of two hundred 
acres each were sold to them, thirty acres in the centre be- 
ing reserved for a church site and school purposes. In 
1 77 1, nine houses had been erected and occupied and the 
settlement received the name of Friedland i. e., Land of 
Peace. The corner stone of the first church was laid in 
February o.r 1772, but it was not consecrated until 18 
February 1775, when Brother Trycho Nissen was in- 
stalled pastor. During the visitation of Brother John 

' The last survivor of this colony was Elizabeih Hein m. n. Vogler, who 
died near Friedland, 7 April, 1855, at the advanced age of 85 years.] 
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Frederick Reichel, of the Unity's Elders' Conference, 
in September of 1780, the congregation was admitted as 
a regular congregation of the Moravian Church in North 
Carolina. 

Such is briefly the history of the only Moravian mis- 
sion organized in the State of Maine and of the transfer- 
ence of its members to the Wachovia tract in North Caro- 
lina, but before concluding my paper, some notice is due of 
the brother who faithfully ministered unto them in spir- 
itual matters in the face of much jealous opposition and 
personal vilification. 

George Soelle, prior to his uniting with the Moravian 
Church in Germany, had been ordained to the Ministry 
3rd September, 1741, at Rippen, in Schleswig, by the 
Danish Lutheran Bishop Hans Adolph Brodersen. In 
September of 1753, he arrived at New York on the 
Moravian transport Irene, on which came the colony in 
charge of Brother Gottlieb Koenigsdoerfer. Among 
his companions were Dr. Martin Kalberlahn ; George 
W. Golkowfsky, [the Moravian surveyor]; George 
Christian Fabricius, [the Lector, who was murdered] and 
Peter Worbas, [who escaped at the massacre at Gnaden- 
hiitten, on the Mahoning] ; Jacob Fries, Otto C. 
Krogstrup and A. L. Russmeyer, who became eminent 
in the Church as clergymen and educators. Shortly 
after Brother Soelle' s arrival in Bethlehem, he was en- 
gaged in the Boys' School, and also prepared for the 
press the " Sarons Buchlein," [edition of 1 754.] Between 
1753 and 1760, in addition to assisting Brother Moeller 
at Oley and a brief service in the Philadelphia congre- 
gation, he itinerated through the counties of Berks, 
Lebanon and Lancaster, and was particularly regarded, 
not only as a trustworthy but a competent brother to 
preach in English "ambulatorie" (as an itinerant preacher) 
to the spiritually unsettled population of the district, who 
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were more or less misinformed and prejudiced, to set their 
minds right with regard to the Moravian Church. It has 
been already stated, that it was during a tour in 
New England, that he became acquainted with the 
brethren at Broad Bay. When Brother Soelle arrived at 
Salem, in Wachovia, he entered the Single Brethren's 
House and was entrusted for a time with the spiritual over- 
sight of its inmates. He also aided in the founding of the 
Friedland congregation and subsequently devoted him- 
self to itinerant work, in English and German, being 
much sought after by the people. His circuit covered a 
radius of fifty miles in all directions from Salem, and ex- 
tended into Virginia. He died at.Salem, 4th May, 1773, 
having returned sick from one of his tours, and his 
funeral was attended by a large concourse of people 
from the surrounding country. He was never married. 



